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that the aeroplane touches the ground at the minimum air
speed at which the pilot can effectively control it; on the
other hand, the pilot may want to manoeuvre his craft
during the approach to land, and to do this he must have
a certain margin of speed. In hot weather and on high
landing grounds the margin of speed for manoeuvre has
to be increased somewhat. If the pilot brings his craft
down too slowly under these conditions, when he comes
to "flatten it out" to make a gentle contact with terra
firma, it may, in flying language, "drop out of his hands"
and arrive with an unpleasant bump, which jangles the
nerves of the passengers and the structure of the aero-
plane. To take a crude comparison, a bicycle requires a
certain amount of forward speed for safe control; and if
you try to ride it too slowly you fall off. An aeroplane
suffers from the same limitation. But you cannot bring
an aeroplane down to land too fast, because if you do,
when you flatten it out, instead of settling comfortably
on to the ground, it goes on floating and floating like a
feather in a wind; and the essential thing is to persuade
it to stop in the shortest space possible. To appreciate
rightly the conditions of the moment and to suit the
gliding speed of the aeroplane to them, is an art at which
the pilot can never become too adept. He goes on learn-
ing it all his flying days; and if anything will teach it to
him, it is landing in the relatively uncharted wastes of
the desert.

When I was talking about mud flats I said that their
smoothness and the glare of the sunlight off them made
the pilot apt to misjudge his height when flattening his
aeroplane out to land. The best way out of the difficulty
is to arrange the approach so that contact with the ground
is made quite near and if possible parallel to one edge of